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* Talk not of feelings or of frames 

When duties round thee lie ; 
They are but empty sounds and names, 
These a reality. 

Talk — it is easy'; dreams are sloth ; 

Mere wishes — idler still ; 
Thy heart and hand, God wants them both 

To know and do His Will.' 




•COMING OUT.' 



AMONG the innumerable books, manuals, 
&c., written for men, boys, women, and 
children, it appears to me that few have 
been addressed to those who surely need it 
as much as any, viz., young ladies who are 
* coming out,' and who hereafter may have 
important parts to play in the world of 
^society, and who will have it in their power 
to influence for good or for evil a number of 
people in proportion to the prominence of 
their position, or the importance of those 
duties which they are called upon to fulfil. 

After all, it is not for amusement or plea- 
sure, nor yet to lord it over our fellow- 
creatures (for in God's sight we are all 
equal), that God has placed some of us 
higher in the social scale than others ; rather 
is it, that they who are so raised may be 
examples of goodness, charity, and upright 
dealing, to those below them^^ that, being 
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among the number of those to whom ten 
talents are given, they may produce yet ten 
talents more; and that, having freely re- 
ceived, they in turn may freely give. 

Now, I have no desire to inflict a tedious 
sermon upon any * coming out ' young ladies 
who may be tempted to take up this little 
book. I only want to give them any slight 
help in my power towards keeping them 
unspotted from the world, upon whose great 
stage they are now about to enter. 

I know the question arises in some minds, 
* Are balls and parties among the pomps and 
vanities which we have vowed to renounce?' 
No doubt they may be, if improperly or im- 
moderately indulged in; but we must re- 
member that to one person it may be so, and 
yet not to another, and that every one must 
do their duty according to the rank or 
position in which God has placed them. 

For instance, the entertaining of friends — 
the balls and parties given by one person, 
which are part of the calls of society, and 
which are very far from being always an 
unmixed pleasure ; these same things given 
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by another, whose means perhaps do hot 
rightly admit of it, or who does it from any 
motive other than a right one, are a pomp and 
vanity to the one and a duty to the other. 

As regards most of you, however, to whom 
these words are addressed, the matter is 
generally not left to your own discretion, 
but your parents probably settle the matter ; 
and remember this, that obedience is your 
first duty, for *to obey is better than sacrifice.' 
It is a good plan when you go to a party 
to repeat those words of our Lord : * I pray 
not that Thou shouldest take them out of 
the world, but that Thou shouldest keep 
them from the evil.' This, said to yourself 
as you go upstairs, will help to keep your 
heart unworldly and simple ; and the know- 
ledge that our Blessed Saviour sympathises 
with you in your joys as well as in your 
sorrows, will hallow those joys, and teach 
you to render thanks to God, *Who giveth us 
all things richly to enjoy.' 

Be unselfish in your enjoyment. If, by 
giving up a pleasant party or an agreeable 
expedition, you can give pleasure perhaps to 
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some one else by enabling them to go instead 
of you — do so. * Choose always to have less 
rather than more ; be desirous to do the will 
of another, rather than thine own.' 

To some, the first year of coming out is 
a great disappointment; in fact, to many. 
Parties are dull They know nobody ; balls 
are crowded, and no one asks them to 
dance ; after taking pains to be well dressed 
and look nice, no one so much as observes 
they are there ; a feeling of discouragement 
comes over them, and they feel mortified 
and disappointed. 

Never mind: remember how many have 
gone through the same thing before. Take 
it as a wholesome corrective to vanity, and 
*be content to be passed over, and little 
esteemed.' 

It seems as if such little troubles were 
hardly worth mentioning, but we are oftener 
tried in little ways than in great ; and as in 
sculpture it is the little tiny chips of the 
chisel and the grains of sand which bring 
the work to perfection, so is it in our daily 
life. It is the small trials and petty worries 
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to which we are subjected, which form the 
character, and, rightly used, ennoble and 
purify our hearts, and make us more like 
Him * Who was tempted in all points like as 
we are, and yet without sin.' 

But to return to our London season. 

After the first, one of two things may 
happen : either you are disposed to give up 
everything in disgust, thinking, no one cares 
for you, why should you care for them? You 
declare you hate going out; you pretend 
everything is a bore ; you affect to look down 
upon all your partners, and girls of your own 
age, and effectually snub any one who would 
otherwise like to talk to you. You are cross 
at home. You grumble when your mother 
wishes to take you out; you grow careless 
about your appearance, and refuse to try and 
make yourself look nice : in fact you ex- 
pected, that when you came out you would 
have everything your own way, and the re- 
sult is disappointment. 

Now, to answer each of these things sepa- 
rately and candidly : — 

Are we to care only for those who care for 
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US ? Or should we not do good to those that 
hate us, and pray for them who despitefuUy 
use us ? If, perhaps, as you will probably 
say, they do not hate you, but are only in- 
different, still, be in charity with all men. 

We are, as a rule, quite ready to acknow- 
ledge the duty of loving our enemies in the 
abstract; but we are not so ready to love 
those who are only indifferent or disagreeable 
to us : in the one case we make a supreme 
effort; in the other, we content ourselves with 
sitting down calmly, and disliking our neigh- 
bour most cordially, and think there is no 
harm. 

Now, of course, no one can be equally 
fond of every one — some, one must love, and 
others one finds it difficult even to tolerate. 
The great thing to be sought for, is that 
loving spirit towards all, which never attri- 
butes a bad motive to any one, thinks no 
evil, rejoices not at any pain or mortification 
to others, and tries to find out the good in 
all Do not judge by outward appearance ; 
but if you dislike any one, pray for them, 
and do them some kindness, small or great, 
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and in tirae your dislike will melt away, or 
resolve itself into dislike of their faults and 
not of themselves. In short, love your'neigh- 
bour as yourself. 

Why do you hate going out? Is it be- 
cause your vanity is mortified ? or is it be- 
cause you are shy ? If it is your vanity, it is 
very good for you, and will teach you hu- 
mility and meekness ; if it is sh)mess, it is 
still good for you : but in this case, one 
must always deal tenderly with it. Do not 
give way to it, but try and overcome it. Be 
brave and courageous, for it requires true 
courage to conquer it Do not brazen it 
out, but try and think of others and not of 
yourself. Directly you forget yourself, you 
will cease to be shy. 

Why do you look down on others, both 
your girl friends and your partners? Be- 
cause you are too proud to show that you are 
pleased to be talked to and taken notice of? 
Why should you not be pleased? and why. 
should you want to make others feel that, 
mortification you have yourself experienced? 
Perhaps it is from shyness, and you would 
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like very much to be cordial and pleasant, 
but cannot. Just remember the remark of a 
celebrated wit, who said he ceased to be shy 
when he became aware tliat the whole room 
was not looking at Mm; and then recollect, 
too, that very possibly the person you are 
talking to is feeling exactly the same as your- 
self, and is thinking, * If she would only talk 
to me a little more cordially, I should feel 
less foolish V No affectation can be right, 
and it is affectation to pretend to look down 
on people for whom, perhaps in reality, you 
have a sincere respect. 

Why are you cross at home ? It is hard 
to vent your ill-humour on your brothers and 
sisters ; it is not their fault, and why should 
you make them feel it ? Why grumble when 
your mother wishes to take you out ? She 
could not let you give up everything you 
do not like, at first; obey cheerfully ahd 
promptly; it does not signify whether you 
like it or not : we are not sent into the world 
to do just what pleases us. 

Why are you careless about your personal 
appearance? Is it because you think it 
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wrong to care about dress ? or is it because 
others might think you did it to make your- 
self more attractive ? Now, though it is un- 
doubtedly wrong to spend too much time and 
thought upon dress and personal adornment, 
yet it is certainly not right to neglect our 
personal appearance. 

It is the few who are beautiful; most of 
us are of those whose good looks depend on 
our bestowing care and attention on being 
prettily and becomingly dressed. Thus far it 
is clearly our duty to go, if not for our own 
sakes, at least for our mother^s : for it must 
be vexatious to see one^s daughter utterly 
careless and untidy, and refusing to try and 
look nice ; and we should endeavour to please 
her in this, as in everything else. 

Did you expect to have your own way 
when you came out ? As one gets on in 
life, one has less and less of one's own way, 
as it is called ; and it is happier and better 
so, for there is nothing more sad than for a 
person to be able to do exactly as they like : 
it generally means that they are alone in the 
world, with no one to care for and no one 
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to yield to. The true secret of happiness is, 
not to seek one's own way, but a way that is 
higher than our own ; a narrow way and 
rough, but safe and sure, and trod before 
by One Who 'pleased not Himself.* 

Now we have seen one danger on coming 
out ; the other is exactly the opposite. You 
are surprised and delighted to find yourself 
treated as a grown-up person, instead of a 
child. You are listened to with deference, 
perhaps, and if you hazard an opinion of 
your own, your brothers and sisters are not 
at hand to point out at once its weak side. 
This is very pleasant, as may be also having 
no schoolroom hours, being able to wear 
smart grown-up gowns, going to balls and 
parties, finding your partners willing to pick 
up your handkerchief, and assist you to put 
on your cloak, which very few brothers would 
do. All this is very delightful, but do not 
let it turn your head ; do not give yourself 
'airs;' be as simple and kind to the little 
ones as you used to be; do not altogether 
neglect the schoolroom — it will cheer your 
governess to go and talk to her, and tell her 
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what you have been doing, instead of appa- 
rently dropping her with schoolroom life. 
Now you have become more your mother's 
companion, try and help her in every way 
you can; be unselfish, and when you see 
she is tired of sitting patiently on a narrow, 
uncomfortable bench in a ball-room, while 
you are dancing away and enjoying yourself, 
propose to go away early ; or if she wishes to 
have a quiet evening at home, give up your 
party without hesitation : and, in fact, in 
everything small and great * do unto others 
as you would they should do unto you.' 

Our outward qualities and attractions so 
strongly affect our inward ones, that I would 
say a few words with reference to them. 

To those among you who are beautiful, 
I would say : Remember, oh ! remember 
that your beauty belongs to God ; it is a gifl 
straight from Him; a talent which He re- 
quires you to use to His glory ; a trust for 
which He will ask an account. Do not let 
it make you proud or vain ; does it not come 
from Him ? If you are beautiful, it is use- 
less and wrong to try and persuade you that 
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you are not so, by way of keeping you free 
from vanity (for no woman but knows it if 
she be so really), only do not forget, that 
with your beauty come grave responsibilities 
for which you will be answerable. 

There is no doubt that beauty has a 
great influence in the world, and a beautiful 
woman has an immense power for good or 
evil entrusted to her. See that you use it 
for good. Employ all your influence to help 
others on in the right way. Where there is 
a doubt as to what course shall be pursued 
in the different affairs of life, throw your 
weight into the scale on the side of kindness, 
generosity, and charity; help those who are 
less fortunate than yourself; never be ashamed 
to uphold the truth, and to give a reason of 
the hope that is in you ; and do more than 
that, encourage others to lead a better, more 
unselfish, and holier life, than they have 
hitherto done, yourself leading the way, in 
all charity and humility. 

As you find that your beauty attracts others 
to you, as undoubtedly it will do, pray to 
God with all your heart to keep you humble. 
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Never make another person jealous, or try 
to win admiration away from them to your- 
self : if you find that some one loves and 
admires you heartily and truly, without your 
being able to return it, be careful not to 
wound or hurt his feelings, nor yet to play 
with them ; remember what harm you can 
do in the world by embittering one human 
soul, and how much good one kind word 
or deed can do towards lightening others' 
sorrow or distress. 

* Full many a shaft at random sent 
Finds mark the archer little meant ; 
And many a word at random spoken 
Can heal or wound a heart that's broken.' 

To those of you who are * pretty ' the same 
words are applicable, but perhaps you are 
more tempted to vanity than those who are 
really beautiful. You depend more on ex- 
ternals, and at times are painfully aware that 
you hardly look pretty at all ! Now this is 
not a pleasant feeling; and for this very 
reason you are more disposed to be elated 
when you know you are looking your best, 
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than those whose beauty is not affected by 
outward circumstances. 

But you must struggle against this; and 
when you are annoyed at not appearing to 
advantage, take this little trial as coming 
from God. Do not let it make you fretful 
or ill-humoured; take it sweetly and patiently, 
and let no desire to look well, tempt you to 
use those artificial aids to beauty which are, 
alas ! becoming too prevalent; such as, *The 
least touch of rouge, to bring out your real 
colour,' or * A mere line to mark your eye- 
brows.' Once the habit is begun, you will 
find it very difficult to leave it off. It is 
clearly wrong, and therefore to be put away 
at once. This comes under St Paul's stric- 
tures of broided hair and costly array, which 
mean, not so much the actual things them- 
selves, as whatever takes away from the 
modest sobriety that should be a woman's 
chief ornament. 

And to you who are neither pretty nor 
beautiful I would also say one word, and 
that is, that the beauty of a pure and simple 
mind and loving heart will make the plainest 
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face at times more beautiful than the most 
brilliant and handsome one without these 
qualities ; to say nothing of the ordinary run 
of people, who come under the category of 
nice-looking. 

And for your consolation let me tell you 
(for every woman that is worth the name 
likes to know that she is not unattractive), 
that in your glass you see yourself with only 
the expression required for brushing your 
hair, which can hardly be called an intel- 
lectual occupation. 

Do not get an exaggerated idea of your 
own ugliness, which so many girls are apt to 
do ; ^nd do not think, it is not worth while 
to do anything to improve your appearance. 

Do not try and become a masculine 
woman, and profess to look down upon all 
little womanly interests and occupations, 
even if perhaps they are not of the highest 
and most intellectual order. And I would 
entreat you to beware of becoming a so-called 
learned young lady, skimming over a variety 
of *ologies,' being ready to discuss every 
question, and give your opinion on any and 
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every subject, taking up woman's grievances 
and woman's rights ; and, in fact, becoming 
* blue,' and ceasing to have that * meek and 
quiet spirit which is of such great price.' 

Do not let me be understood to mean that 
a woman should not be well instructed, well 
informed, and learned if she like ; the more 
one learns, the more one knows how little 
one knows, and knowledge should therefore 
make one humble. 

Be as clever then as you like, but don't 
let your cleverness and knowledge interfere 
with your woman's duties ; but, on the con- 
trary, make them enable you to do them 
better. The tendency now-a-days is to thrust 
them into the background, to declare that 
woman is on an equality with man, and to 
assert that her rights have hitherto been 
ignored and trampled on. 

Might not the sun and moon equally, and 
with as much reason, dispute which shall be 
greater? Is not the man the image and 
glory of God? is not the woman the glory 
of the man ? 

I feel that saying this I shall be thought a 
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traitor to my sex, but the words are St Paul's, 
not my own. . And are not those the traitors 
who would beguile you into an unequal 
struggle; in which, putting forth the whole 
powers of your mind, and exerting to the full 
the utmost strength of your body, you make 
at the best but poor men, whereas you might 
be noble women ? Besides, is it not a con- 
fession of inferiority to struggle so hard to 
imitate men? One seeks not to copy that 
which is equal, but that which is better. 

Why not be content to remain in the posi- 
tion God has chosen for you ? Why neglect 
the talents He has bestowed on you, and 
seek for others which you never can have ? 
* One star differeth from another in glory.' 
Man has one glory, woman another. The 
two need never clash, unless one should quit 
its natural sphere, and then the harmony is 
broken. 

Believe me, no man respects a woman who, 
leaving her natural duties, enters the arena 
to compete with men ; from that moment his 
regard, his esteem, and his chivalry towards 
her, diminish in proportion as she advances 
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towards the object of her ambition, viz. 
equality with himself. You may say you 
don^t care for his esteem, and don't require 
his chivalry ; but, in spite of it all, we have 
in our natures a natural desire to please each 
other, and fortunately for all it is so, only 
let your desire to please, be to please that 
which is best and noblest in man, and then 
by your gentleness, your goodness, and all 
that is highest and truest in your woman's 
nature, you will rouse the echo in his own 
breast ; you will raise his standard of right 
and wrong, and you will give him that noble 
ideal to look up to, which, in the bottom of 
all our human hearts (which yet have some- 
what of the divine), we are continually 
striving to realise. 

If you desire to raise womankind in the 
social scale, set about it in the right way; 
if you wish her to receive more honour, re- 
member that * before honour comes humility.' 

Surely the mission of a woman is no mean 
one to be despised ! She may not have the 
physical qualities of a man; her powers of 
intellect may not be so strong; her judgment 
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may not be so just, nor her views so broad : 
but who will deny that her intuitive percep- 
tions are far keener, her tact infinitely more 
delicate, her sympathy more tender, her love 
more constant, and her devotion unrivalled ? 

Are these all to be set aside and to count 
as nothing ? 

Do you think it is to the woman who is a 
wonderful Greek scholar, or who has studied 
profoundly the newest theories on sound, 
that either man, woman, or child will turn to 
in sorrow or perplexity ? Is it not rather to 
her who, by fulfilling rightly the duties around 
her of sister, daughter, wife, or mother, has 
learnt tenderness and sympathy for others, 
and who thus more nearly approaches to the 
image of the Divine Consoler, who was born 
of a woman, whose meekness was her exalta- 
tion, whose faith became her transcendent 
honour, and whose humility turned to her 
everlasting glory? 

It is thus that woman has been raised to a 
pinnacle, from which nothing can lower her 
but her own failure to appreciate the high 
vocation to which she is called. 
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Finally, to quote the words of St. Paul, 

'Whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 

things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 

whatsoever things are of good report ; if there 

be any virtue, and if there be any praise,' let 

it be found — where assuredly man looks for 
it — in woman. 

I would only add in conclusion, that I en- 
treat you not to be content with leading a 
respectably good life, going to church once 
or twice on Sundays, and saying your morn- 
ing and evening prayers, and then think you 
are leading a very good life. That is not 
what is meant when we are told to be holy, 
even as Christ is holy. That is not pressing 
forward * towards the mark of our high calling.' 

Set Him before you as your great example. 
Be content with nothing less. Recollect 
that to you much, very much, has been 
given; therefore of you much, very much, 
will be required. 

And what answer shall we have to give, 
when the much that has been given, is weighed 
in the balance with the much that has been 
done? 
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The time is short ; let us work while we 
have the day, for * the night cometh in which 
no man can work.' Let us one and all try, 
with our whole heart and soul, to do as much 
— nay, the 7nost we can to balance the 
scales : they will never be equal, but if we 
put in our best, God's mercy will fill up what 
is wanting. It is not great deeds that will 
weigh the heaviest; but rather whatever 
thing, great or small, that is done with the 
single purpose of pleasing God. 

People's outward actions are so much 
alike, that it is the motive for which they are 
done that is the important thing. We all 
know that we may give away all our goods 
to feed the poor and give our bodies to be 
burned, and yet it may profit us nothing. 

Be content not to choose your own sacri- 
fices, but let God choose them for you. 
Probably they are just the very ones you 
would not have chosen ; and it is better and 
safer for us all when our wills 'yield un- 
discerned by all but God.' 

In the last Great Day how different will 
things and people appear to what we expect ! 
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One is so apt to think for certain one will 
be among God's elect, and the passing 
thought that perhaps it might be otherwise is 
so awful that we put it from us at once ; and 
yet, * If the righteous scarcely can be saved, 
where shall the ungodly and sinner appear?' 

If we are not ungodly sinners, yet who 
dares to think they are righteous? 

There is no middle place for the respect- 
ably good to go. 

To us either the one thing or the other 
will be said — 'Come, ye blessed,' or 'Go, 
ye cursed ! ' Which will it be ? 
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